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for the bases of their interpretations. Anyone who has followed the 
recent trend of research in southern history will realize how far removed 
from the prejudiced views of casual travellers, which were the principal 
reliance of older historians, are the results of the newer historians who 
have studied with care the actual records, economic, social, and political, 
which have come down to us from the past. 

C. W. Alvoed 

De geschiedenis van het Amerikaansche volk vanaf de ontdekking tot op 
heden. Aan ons Hollandsch volk verhaald. Bewerkt door Arthur 
Meijer. (Grand Rapids, Michigan.- Eerdmans-Sevensma company, 
1915. 188 p. $1.00) 
There is such a scarcity of writings on American history in the Dutch 
language that this little volume is certain to be welcomed by the class of 
readers for which it is intended. It was written for our Holland people 
(ous Hollandsch volk), by whom are meant, presumably, the more recent 
immigrants who are still unacquainted with the mysteries of the Ameri- 
can tongue. For this class of readers Meijer 's history of the American 
people is the best account at present available: the best for the simple 
reason that it is the only work of its kind in the Dutch language. An 
attempt is here made, in the brief compass of 175 pages, which include 
some seventy illustrations and maps of an inferior character, to give a 
narrative of American history from the first voyage of Columbus to the 
beginning of Wilson's administration. It is an uncritical, unscholarly 
production, without footnotes, bibliography or index. The author seems 
to lack a sense of proper historical values, and does not display wise 
judgment in the selection or rejection of his material. Thus, while two 
paragraphs are devoted to Jefferson's scheme for the government of 
western lands, such topics as the British colonial system, the Hartford 
convention and Jackson's controversy with the bank are dismissed in a 
few lines. Too much space is allotted to the Indian troubles of the col- 
onial period ; on the other hand, the Genet affair, the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions and other more important phases of our history receive 
no mention. A few errors should be noted. The expeditions of John 
and William Hawkins and of Sir Francis Drake were not sent out under 
Henry vni ; nor did Drake circumnavigate the globe in 1518, but in 1577- 
80 (p. 21). The author conveys the impression that Shay's rebellion 
was due to the high taxes levied by the federal government (p. 91), and 
that the British practice of impressing American seamen did not begin 
until after the passage of the Macon bill no. 2 (p. 101). The tariff is 
defined, on page 113, as a duty on exports as well as on imports. The 
repeated references to John Quincy Adams as "Adams n" are rather 
novel and amusing. It is to be regretted that the author has not given 
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us a translation of one of the standard text-books on American history, 
written by some trained historian. 

Peter Hoekstka 

The Scotch-Irish in America,. By Henry Jones Ford, professor of poli- 
tics, Princeton university. (Princeton: Princeton university press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1915. 607 
p. $2.00 net) 
Mr. Ford's interesting volume is more comprehensive than its title 
would indicate. The first four chapters, which amount to more than 
one-fifth of the book, are concerned with the plantation of Ulster, with 
Celtic origins in Scotland and in Ireland, with the migration to Ulster 
of the lowland Scots, and with the formative influences which produced 
the "Scotch-Irish." The narrative begins with the activities of Chiches- 
ter, the lord deputy, in 1605, Bacon's "Considerations" of 1606, the 
flight of the earls in 1607, the insurrection of O'Dogherty in 1608, and 
the official recognition of the participation of Scotland, in 1609. The 
close connection between the colonizing of Ireland and that of Virginia is 
well brought out, though perhaps with less breadth of outlook than that 
which characterized Mr. Cheyney's suggestive handling of this theme in 
the American historical review for April, 1907. In view of the sturdy 
Calvanism of the Scotch-Irish, one would expect to find in these chapters 
some discussion of the reformation in Scotland : but while the claim is 
later made that the Presbyterian church in the United States is of Ulster 
origin, there is only one mention of John Knox, and that is in connection 
with the influence of the Scotch-Irish tradition in education. 

With the fifth chapter Mr. Ford begins the account of the immigration 
to America. This, he concludes, was determined by economic forces 
rather than by religious persecution and developed most actively after the 
revolution of 1688. The subject is treated first from the geographical 
standpoint, with Maryland and the Carolinas as the early centers of im- 
portance. To the New England frontier, to New York and the Jerseys, 
and to Pennsylvania, respectively,- are allotted separate chapters : anoth- 
er is devoted to the Indian wars. The religious aspects of the settlement 
and expansion of the Scotch-Irish next take up five chapters, which con- 
stitute one of the most interesting and valuable parts of the book. Then 
follows a careful analysis of the educational factor, in which, as one would 
expect, the influence of Princeton is the central theme. The part played 
by the Scotch-Irish in the revolution and in the establishment of the new 
governments in the states and the United States is treated at some length, 
with warm appreciation and with commendable restraint. ' ' In the form- 
ation of the Constitution of the United States," writes Mr. Ford, "no 
racial or denominational influence can be traced. Such claims have been 



